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Ir the name placed at the head of this article is not as familiar 
to the educational reader as that of Pestalozzi or Arnold, it is 
because we are better acquainted with the writings and the fame 
of the dead, than with the name and works of the living. And 
yet there seems to be no good reason why we should not accord to 
the distinguished living, to their maxims and opinions, something 
of the honor which both we and they know will be paid them 
when they shall have passed from among us. 

Negativus has been for many years a teacher of youth; and 
having long enjoyed the pleasure and honor of his acquaintance, 
and better still, the benefit of his personal instruction in early life, 
I feel that I may, without presumption, anticipate history in giving 
some of his peculiar views upon educational topics; and I know 
that he will pardon me for an occasional note or observation of my 
own. I use the simple cognomen Negativus, instead of Mr. 
Negativus, or Hon. John Negativus, or John Negativus, LL. D., 
or Hon. John Negativus, LL. D., Philom, for the same reason that 
we write Webster, Cicero, Arnold, omitting all titles as subtractive. 

It may be said, in general, that the views of Negativus are some- 
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what negative in character ; so much so that some have supposed 
the name to be prophetic of the man ; that they look for sympathy 
to the past, rather than the present or future, and are little in har- 
mony with the prevailing ideas of the present day ; still his admirers 
are far from few, and his influence is very great. 

On school supervision by Superintendents, Negativus has placed 
an injunction. He regards the whole matter as an unwarrantable 
concentration of power, and reads in the future, “ divine right,” 
* prerogative,” * ship money ;”’ or he regards the office as an “ orna- 
mental appendage,” which, like superfluous titles, had better be dis- 
pensed with. He would have the School Committee look after the 
schools, or better, put the right kind of a teacher in, and let him 
alone, without a constant and perpetual watch to see if he does his 
duty. Watchfulness betokens distrust, and provokes unfaithfulness. 
He does not see why schools cannot be as good as when he was a 
boy, or even as that over which he now presides, unsupervised, and 
in regard to which his modesty prevents his giving expression to 
the thought that it would be very difficult to find a better. He has 
never known a superintendent to do more than two things: write a 
quarterly report of what he supposes the schools have been doing, 
and draw his quarterly pay. Were it not an additional argument 
in favor of the views of Negativus, it would be hardly fair to make 
public, what he has confided to a very few confidential friends, that 


he has a purpose, when his services shall not be longer desired, as 
a teacher, — should that time ever come, — to procure the superin- 


tendency of schools in some pleasant and intelligent city, where 
he may still be found equal to what he regards the two chief duties 
of the office. 

Teachers’ Associations have received the careful and painful 
attention of Negativus. He styles them “ Meetings of Mutual 
Admiration,” for the benefit of the managers, and pronounces them 
as devoid of ideas as a prairie rose of fragrance, or Sahara of vege- 
tation. ‘The speakers are not practical in their lectures and discus- 
sions. ‘The same men do the talking from year to year, with the 
single exception, that one is annually called to the high office of 
President, his place in the ring being made good by the late incum- 
bent. Negativus has known more than three prominent and talk- 
ing members of these associations, whose school-room instructions 
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were more barren of nourishment than the seven thin ears of Egypt, 
and whose pupils were leaner than the seven kine, being fed, as he 
avers, literally on dreams. He has known many teachers and 
schools that have deteriorated and actually “‘ run down,” since these 
educational meetings have been held. What might have been the 
character of these meetings, and their good results, had Negativus 
been a regular attendant, it is impossible to say. Having attended a 
county meeting in 1844, and not being invited to speak from the 
platform, and finding so much in the discussion that did not accord 
with his views, that he could not command sufficient equanimity to 
speak from the floor, he has saved his time, and money, and wisdom, 
and experience, for more remunerative investments since that date. 

Teachers’ Institutes come into the same category, but a little 
nearer the climax of absurdity, according to Negativus. ‘The idea 
that a hundred teachers and novices can be gathered for a single 
week, be lectured to, sung to, parsed, added, multiplied and factored, 
catechised on school laws and school architecture, human nature and 
moral philosophy, drilled in gymnastics, and instructed in the subtle 
speculations of theoretical education, and courses of professional 
study, as well as in the laws of health for body and mind, and the 
best practical method for securing good order in school and the 
codperation of parents out of school, the idea that all this and much 
more, can be done in one brief week, of six working days, and that 
one hundred teachers can be sent out the following Monday morn- 
ing, without even the formality of a ‘‘ government stamp,” fully 
accredited and competent to teach, is an absurdity compared with 
which the tales of the “ Arabian Nights ” become sober matter of 
fact, and should be marked on our library shelves, not ‘‘ Fiction,” 
but “ History.” 

Educational Journals have not failed to receive some attention 
from Negativus, although they have failed, for many years, to receive 
his subscription to their support, and have never received contribu- 
tions from his pen. He waxes merry over the subscribers to the 
Massachusetts Teacher, and its editors and managers; calls them 
** book men in flexible covers,” or “ teachers with borrowed ideas.” 
He even characterizes the appeals of the excellent gentlemen on 
the Finance and Publishing Committee, in behalf of the subscrip- 
tion list, as “‘ efforts to obtain money under false pretenses.” He 
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frequently calls in the testimony of others who have been influenced 
by his opinions, and who are willing to affirm, under oath, that 
they have never read a teachers’ journal in their lives, nor do they 
read other works on education. Like their great teacher and pattern, 
they have thoughts of their own, and use them, and do not dilute 
them by casting them into the common current. Negativus would 
support a journal, if one of the right stamp could be found, but in 
the absence of such an one, his thoughts are preserved for his post- 
humous works. 

On Normal Schools and professional studies, the views of Nega- 
tivus are decisive and final, beyond appeal. He does not want 
theories ; he wants practice ; he wants plain arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, writing, and spelling, in the good old fashioned way, with- 
out being theorized, systematized, and analyzed until all their vitality 
is paralyzed. He has known a young man who has been to a Nor- 
mal School a whole quarter, and part of another, and yet he utterly 
failed in a winter school in one of the most ignorant districts in 
town. ‘The beau ideal of a professional teacher, in his mind, is a tall, 
spare young man, with small moustache, a pair of movable eye- 
glasses, and avery small cane. Let but the views of Negativus pre- 
vail, and the days of Normal Schools would be numbered before 
the sands of the present year should have run out. 

On many other important topics, I might give the views of Neg- 
ativus ; but I have given sufficient to indicate somewhat the general 
tenor of his teachings. I may be thought to have anticipated his 
biographer, but I trust that when his life shall become public prop- 
erty, I shall be judged to have done no injustice to the living. 


OssERVATIONS — We have given, somewhat fully, and we think 
fairly, the views of this distinguished educator, not to express our 
approval of them, nor because we think them approved by a majority 
of teachers of the present day. Negativus is a teacher of marked 
ability and success. His pupils become strong men and rank well 
in society. Personally he is a man of refinement and culture, - 
and of great kindness of heart ; but we are compelled to believe 
that his success has been achieved, not by virtue of his negative 
theories, but in spite of them. He has been able to teach without 
the helps which ordinary men need, and must have ; or rather he 
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has received these helps indirectly, and unconsciously, and acted 
upon them and been successful ; others, following out the letter of 
his instructions, have signally failed. We have heard it said that 
there are teachers in New England, and some may be found even in 
Massachusetts, who give themselves to finding fault. Whatever 
new movement is projected, they see a lion in the way. Like the 
dwellers at Athens, they spend “their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing,” dismissing each with their 
prediction of “failure.” Paul might have included such with the 
Athenians, when he says, “I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious.” 

The office of Superintendent of Schools is of recent origin ; but 
so generally does it commend itself to the judgment of our best 
educators, and to the approval of the communities where it has been 
established, that it is likely to become universal in the cities and 
large towns. ‘The “double headed” system of mastership has 
entirely ceased to exist in the city of Boston, and the responsible 
mastership of the school is placed in the hands of one man. Two 
school boards, in the same city, have given place to one, and we 
cannot but think that it will be another step in the right direction, 
in Boston and in all cities where there are large schools, when the 
master is released from the personal instruction of a class, and 
required to devote himself to the supervision of the school. All 
these movements are a concentration of power; but they give a 
mighty power for good. 

It is too late in the history of civilization and education to dis- 
cuss seriously the utility of ‘Teachers’ Associations, Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, and Educational Journals. They have been 
ridiculed and neglected by Negativus and his followers, but they 
continue to live and prosper, and less solicitude is felt for their 
future than for that of those who make merry over them. It is 
related of ‘* Patrick,” who was sometimes affected, as was his master 
after dinner, with “a drop in the head,” that in driving the oxen 
into the stable one night, he attempted to accelerate the movements 
of one, by the sudden application of his boot, when he uncon- 
sciously fell backwards into the yard, exclaiming as he went down, 
“ There! lie there, Old Bright!” On “ coming to himself” he 
was not a little surprised to learn the true state of the case, in 
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regard to the relative position of parties, “ Old Bright” having 
been at’a well filled crib, at least half an hour. We make no appli- 
cation, 

That all the lectures and discussions at educational meetings are 
above criticism, or beyond the possibility of improvement, no 
one claims; but were the lectures mere nonsense, and the discus- 
sions the same, still we claim that “it pays” for two or three hun- 
dred teachers to get together once or twice a year, to form and renew 
acquaintances, to take the hand, and look into the faces, and hear 
the voices, of those engaged in the same calling. Such meetings 
act as relay batteries in the galvanic current, quickening and energiz- 
ing the circuit of the year. If these meetings have not accomplished 
all that they should, may it not be because so many have found it 
easier to stand aloof and criticize, than to join with the laboring oar ! 

Complaint is frequently made of Educational Journals, by those 
who are neither subscribers nor regular readers, that they are not 
practical ; that they do not contain what teachers need to read. 
Let such disciples of Negativus ask themselves what they have done 
to improve their professional literature before they complain. To 
gratify our own curiosity, and to reassure ourselves as to the value 
and readableness of one Journal at least, we have opened at random 
some back volumes of the Massachusetts Teacher, and we confess 
our surprise at the great number of valuable and instructive articles. 
We are tempted to transcribe a very few of the subjects, and leave 
it for others to say whether or not they are such as teachers should 
be interested in reading upon. We copy the following: “ Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of ‘Teachers ;”” ‘‘ Committees’ Reports ;”’ 
« Drawing ;” “ ‘The Abuse of Geography ;” ‘ Examinations ;” 
‘‘ Hints for Primary Teachers ;” “ sthetic Education ;” ‘The 
Study of the Classics ;” “ ‘Teaching the Alphabet ;” “ ‘Truancy ;”’ 
‘‘Mental Arithmetic ;” ‘Physical Education ;” “ Pestalozzi ;” 
‘Object Teaching ;” “* Normal Schools ;” “‘ Best Methods of Teach- 
ing Spelling ;” “ Best Methods of Teaching Reading ;” “ Hints for 
Beginners in Teaching ;” “ Teaching Grammar ;” ‘* Moral Educa- 
tion ;”” ** The Board of Education ;” “*‘ Compositions ;” ‘The Study 
of History.” ‘The list might be continued to any extent, but we 
forbear. 


In studying somewhat carefully the character and influence of 
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our distinguished friend, Negativus, as we have been led to do in 
performing this labor of love, we have reached the following 
conclusions : 

1. That a negative life is not the best for a teacher to live. 

2. That aman may be a very good teacher in the class-room, and 
yet very greatly injure the cause of education. 

3. That young teachers should be very careful in selecting their 
professional models. 

4. That they should study very carefully their own spirit, and 
the spirit of the time in which they live. 

5. That they should avail themselves of all real helps. 

6. That it is easier to criticize than to correct. 

7. That fault-finding does not require,-and does not generally 
indicate, a very high order of talent. 

8. That it is better and nobler to improve than to disprove. 

9. That most things are possible to him who wills. 

10. That we will bring this article to a close. 





HOW NOT TO FAIL. 


“© T shouldn't think that he knew how to fail.” Such was the 
remark of a little girl in the Primary School, concerning a class- 
mate who was much at the head of his half of the class, and who 
‘‘ was always sure to get up two as often as he got down one.” It 
was a simple remark, yet thoughtfully made by the little primarian, 
though soon forgotten. It impressed us at the time, as a text 
fruitful of thought; the more we have reflected upon the brief 
expression, the more it has grown, until we have felt constrained 
to write it down, and to ask others to think of it with us. 


Not to know how to fail is a sublime ignorance, possessed by 
the heroes of antiquity, by the fortune-builders in business, by 
great generals on battle-fields. Our own profession is not wanting 
in illustrious examples of men and women with whom success has 
ever been a foregone conclusion. With them duty and doing are 
one. How difficulties vanish before such minds! ‘They remind 
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us of a business man walking with firm and rapid step along a 
crowded sidewalk; all seem most anxious to turn out, right and 
left, to let him pass. We remember to have heard the question 
asked of a young man, during a recitation on the “ ‘Theory and 
Practice of ‘Teaching,’ what he would do, if he should find him- 
self in a school which he could not govern. ‘ That is not a 
supposable case,” was the prompt reply. 

To admire success in others is one thing ; to ensure it in ourselves 
is quite another. To give a hint or twuv upon a few of what seem 
to us to be among the essentials of success, is the object of this 
article. It is not intended to be exhaustive of the subject. We 
use the second person and the “ imperative mode,” not by way of 
‘command ”’ but of “ exhortation,” or rather, because this form is 
most convenient for us. 

To a young teacher just entering the profession, with high 
motives and expectations, and an ambition to succeed and excel, 
we would say: 

1. Never allow yourself to expect or fear a failure. Armed with 
good scholarship and a good understanding of what you propose 
to do, and above all, and at all times, with good common sense, enter 
upon your work with the modest assurance of one who knows what 
he is to do and whereof he affirms. Hear all and see all that is 
said or done ; deliberate carefully, but act promptly and with that 
decision, in first cases, which shall surprise and disarm those who 
are disposed to criticize, and damp any who would defy. To do 
this at all times you must study and mature well your own plans ; 
the time and manner of each recitation must be matter of fore- 
thought, not of accident or exigency. Study the principles of dis- 
cipline and their relation to reward and punishment, not with 
reference to the boy who snapped the last spit-ball, much to your 
annoyance, and who is just pencilling ‘“‘ Anonymous” on his slate 
as he watches for your fruitless search, but with reference to youth- 
ful human nature in general ; then you will be at liberty to take time 
for the study of these individual cases and to assign to them their 
proper places and penalties, As in military, so in school life, the 
world knows no criterion but success. Make success a duty, then, 
and be ashamed of yourself, as you may be assured your friends 
will be of you, if you fail. 
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2. Study daily the lessons which you are to teach. Read this sen- 
tence again, and then write with pen and ink in your note-book, “ I 
will study daily the lessons which Iam to teach.” This may seem a 
small matter, and hardly deserving the space on these pages, but, if 
we mistake not, more teachers fail from its neglect than from any 
other one cause. It matters not how learned you may be, or how 
many times you have taught the same lesson ; we still say, study 
it. It need not take long, but go over it; refresh your mind with 
the best method of presenting it; get fresh illustrations in which 
you will be interested as well as the class; get yourself interested 
as the best way and the only way of having them interested. How 
many scoldings about failures in lessons, and how many failures 
themselves, and how many long lines of boys and girls stopping 
after school “to make up their failures,” would disappear, if all 
teachers went to their classes fully prepared and fresh on every les- 
son. Would not better justice be sometimes done if the pupils 
used the ratan instead of the teacher ? 

If we may be personal without being personal, we may say that 
we have now in mind a teacher, who, despite early literary disad- 
vantages, has acquired, and most justly, too, a reputation for 
thorough and successful teaching which few have equalled, and 
which we all might covet, and whose success, we think, lies very 
much in the fact that every evening finds him with his text-books, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, and cyclopedias around him, in preparation 
for the next day, supplementing the whole with an hour or two of 
choice reading on science, history, or general literature, from the 
best authors. 

We hope that we may not be thought dictatorial, or as playing too 
much the ‘ schoolmaster,” particularly as we include ourselves 
among the number for whose special benefit this topic is written 
upon, if we ask our readers to take out their note-books and read 
again very carefully the line just written there. 

3. Meditate on your calling. By this we do not mean to advise 
you to dream ; far otherwise. What we recommend is that you sit 
down occasionally and introspect. Reéxamine your own motives, 
feeling, purposes ; talk with yourself, and let the soliloquy be frank 
and honest. 
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“Nor let soft slumber close your eyes 
Before you ’ve recollected thrice 
The train of actions thro’ the day.” 


You may have been a teacher some years. Do you remember 
the sacredness associated in your mind with the office before 
you entered it? You dwelt upon its responsibilities until your 
best preparation seemed wholly inadequate. You saw the intel- 
lectual culture and moral character of children placed in your 
hands, with what parental solicitude and confidence. You saw 
young men and young women going forth to the duties of life 
bearing the impress of your mind and character, and you thanked 
God that you were permitted to have part in so great a work, and 
your prayer was, “Give me now wisdom and knowledge.” You 
reflected on the feelings of parents in entrusting the highest inter- 
ests of their children to your care, and you determined that their 
confidence should never be disappointed. Waywardness, or dul- 
ness, or deformity, you knew were felt more keenly by parents than 
they could possibly be by you; and instead of magnifying and 
aggravating them, you determined to unite your sympathy with 
theirs, and to be most happy when you could relieve or reform. 

Now, in the daily and yearly routine of the school-room, with 
the pressure of ever-recurring and never-ending duties, with the 
petty annoyances and the grave offences, is it not possible that you 
have sometimes forgotten your “ first love,” and that you have come 
down upon a lower level where grosser materials are wrought into 
grosser products? ‘That such should be the case is not strange. 
It would be far stranger if you should not find yourself oftentimes 
falling, in purpose and motive, below your own standard. You 
say and do things to children under your charge, which you would 
not wish said and done to your own brother and sister, or, if you 
are a parent, to your own child. 

Meditate, then, on these things. ‘Talk with each day at its close, 
and with yourself, and we would reverently add, commune, in 
acknowledgement and in prayer with Him from whom cometh 
“every good gift and every perfect,” and imitate, wherein you may, 
the spirit and example of Him who is the Great Teacher. _—H. 
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ENTHUSIASM IN THE TEACHER. 


ENTHUSIASM is an element of success in the teacher. But when 
we assume that the teacher should be enthusiastic, let it not be sup- 
posed that we expect him to become what we sometimes have called 
a fanatic, or a visionary ; for the word has its better sense, and in 
this sense it is a quality of the heart and not of the head. It does 
not have respect so much for outward manifestations as to inward 
feeling. It is not a mere disordered fancy,.nor an overheated imag- 
ination. It is an ardent, honest zeal —a quickening of the powers 
of the mind, a fervor of the soul which diffuses a genial glow of 
animation, and sends a thrill of activity through the whole being 
of its possessor, bearing him on to the conception and the perform- 
ance of noble deeds. Used in this sense, it is hardly necessary to 
say, that it has been one of the grand moving and life-infusing 
powers that have given rise to some of the noblest achievements of 
man. 

The enthusiastic teacher will be a teacher of activity and energy, 
a working teacher. His school-room will glow with the fervor of 
his own being, and partake of his own animation. But let not 
enthusiasm in the school-room be mistaken for boisterousness. 
There are teachers who seem to be laboring to produce a prodig- 
ious sensation. ‘There is a constant efflux of animal spirits, and a 
continuous uproar in their schools ; and that is about all that can 
be said of them. Such teachers become a kind of laughing stock 
before their pupils ; and the day begins and ends in ineffectual 
bluster. Now this is no more like well-tempered enthusiasm than 
the spasmodic eruptions of a volcano are like the steady light and 
glow of the mid-day sun. Although the soul of the enthusiastic 
teacher is thoroughly aroused, it is still chastened and controlled 
by prudence and reason. ‘To be free from passion, the teacher need 
not be stupid. If he has a well-balanced mind, he may be active, 
and not impetuous; enthusiastic, yet self-possessed. ‘The person 
who will be most likely to appreciate fully the responsible duties 


of the teacher, will be a warm-hearted person — one who is in sym- 
pathy with youthful minds, and who possesses the power of arous- 
ing others by being aroused himself. The influence of such 
persons is magnetic, and is an influence for great good. Cold, 
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phlegmatic, and lazy teachers, should not complain if their schools 
are characterized by a similar spirit. ‘‘ Like teacher, like school,” 
so far as the spirit of the school is concerned, is a proverb as true 
as itis common. ‘The teacher.should be a leader, and not a driver ; 
and he who would have an animated school must first kindle the 
fires of his own soul. 

Fellow-teacher, we commend the spirit of enthusiasm to your 
consideration. Cultivate it carefully and continually. Let it warm 
your heart and give animation to your whole bearing in the dis- 
charge of your duties, Regard it as an element of character every- 
where capable of great good, yet requiring careful culture and the 
most cautious restraint. Like the great moving forces which are 
now the workers of the world, it may, uncontrolled, leave ruin in 
its course ; but properly directed and restrained, it is an agent of 
infinite power for good. It will make you active and energetic, a 
hero in the battJe of life, fulfilling the object of your being ; inde- 
pendent and self reliant, a very fountain of thought and of life. 
It will make you progressive, so that each to-morrow will find you 
farther than to-day ; faithful, ever true to yourself and to the world. 
And, finally, it will make you a total man. With such a spirit 
enter upon the full measure of your duties,,and your success and 
your reward will be not unworthy of your efforts and your noble 
cause. A. P. 3. 
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‘* WHEN you have made up your mind what sort of a sermon to 
write, you may as well take one text as another,” says Laurence 
Sterne. ‘The editor insists on having a heading to this piece. The 
author took the liberty of sending it without any. ‘The reader 
may take the liberty of ignoring both text and sermon. Suum 
cuique. ‘The only cure for the evils of liberty, is liberty still.” 
We have visited many schools in our time. We have seen the 
immense assemblages of the metropolis, where two thousand children 
are gathered under one roof, and we have seen the log school house, 
with two and twenty; and throughout the gradations, from the 
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showy and semi-military discipline of the one, down to the freedom 
of the dozen flaxen-headed girls surrounding one text book in the 
other, we confess to a general feeling of disappointment. And 
this feeling has grown on us with years, and crops out now with 
this remonstrance against so much waste. We have seen money 
wasted ; good brick and mortar wasted ; locations, that in respect 
of outlook and scenery, might have been the “thing of beauty which 
is a joy forever,” worse than wasted, spurned. Surely some blunders 
are worse than crimes. 

The question of Arthur to Tgm Brown, “ What are you here 
for,” springs to one’s lips, on opening any school house door. And 
it is answered by the sight within, in as many ways as there are 
different schools, Here is waste of time that is more than money, 


of opportunities that never come but once, of splendid powers, 
and 


“Eternity mourns that.” 


The teacher cannot escape the responsibility here. Waste on the 
part of the pupil, implies waste on the part of the teacher. ‘There 
is no purely school failing that is not traceable. “I see no fault 
in my pupils,” said the German, “ but I look to find it in myself. 

I have seen teachers waste time in reading the Scriptures. No 
wise man will inflict a chapter in Romans on his class, when he 
feels that it is and must be foreign in every respect to their case, 
and when he has the stories and the proverbs, Ruth and Naomi, 
Ananias and Sapphira at his as easy command. We remember 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of all the reading of the Bible in our 
public school days, save only this, “ ‘Thy want shall come upon thee 
as an armed man,” which the teacher took the trouble to question 
us about and explain. We read too much, too consecutively, too 
aimlessly ; and may Heaven forgive us, like Fenelon, we too often 
forget the sacred office in which we are engaged. 

There is a vast waste in our management of text-books. We 
have never looked on the face of that successful man, who drew 
the elephant, but we have seen the countenance of a teacher called 
upon to begin a new text book in grammar. ‘lo seize upon the 
salient points of a book, to grasp at once the needs of the class, and 
the adaptability of the book, to know clearly what you want to do 
independent of all books, and then to cull here and there, to meet 
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the case of your class, is mastery and is economy # all else is waste. 
** You may get the two next pages, children,” is as completely Dothe- 
boys Hall, as if the unvarying and indiscriminate doses were brim- 
stone and treacle, 

It is economy to be in earnest about your work. Throw open 
to your pupils not only all the stores of your mind, but your hearts 
too. You wish your school to be alive with true progress. You 
must be leader. If you wish to get over the intellectual ground at 
a rapid rate, you must enlist the sympathies of your pupils. ‘They 
can work harder and longer, if they are upborne by the constant 
feeling, that their business is your pleasure, and that their success 
or failure touches your heart. 

There is a waste which grows out of a lack of versatility on the 
part of the teacher. He, above all others, should know a good deal, 
and be able to do many things well. The hold which he has on 
his class, will depend on his many-sidedness. Suppose all our 
teachers to be skilled in drawing, for instance, what a stride towards 
the liberal education of children of the Commonwealth. Many 
a half hour has been thrown away in a vain endeavor to explain 
what a few lines with the crayon would have represented with a 
life and power never to be forgotten. Agassiz, at the blackboard, 
is a constant sermon to us on professional economy. 

It is a great waste of effort to enlarge on the necessity of attend- 
ance, punctual and prompt, and not give at the same time the little 
lectures on physiology which underlie the general health of all 
your pupils. Sleeping, eating, drinking, exercise, cleanliness, etc., 
are topics which should be plainly and frequently brought to their 
notice. We shall always remember the remarks made to us by a 
great teacher on the necessity of care in eating. His words on 
mince-pie are still in our ears. ‘ Look at it,” said he, “as it is 
brought to the table, /ook at it, don’t eat it; flaky and indigestible 
on the top, moist and indigestible at the bottom, with untold horrors 
between.” Let the cloud on your brow be as marked as the horse- 
shoe frown of Red Gauntlet, when you talk to them of coffee, of 
colored candies, and of late hours. 

It is a waste of time again to neglect the training of the general 
judgment and common sense of your pupils; fifty per cent. of the 
time at your command, spent in collateral instruction, which draws 
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out a scholar’s thought on any study, will reap better results than 
all the time spent in direct application to it. A number of boys 
are to be taught penmanship. Let it be decided to select indiscrim- 
nately one half the class, and let them be taught drawing during 
the first six months of the year during which the experiment is to 
be tried, and let the other half apply themselves immediately and 
constantly to penmanship. ‘The results will show at the end of the 
year that the best writing is with the number that spent the 
preliminary half year in drawing. 

A short time since the following question was given to a class of 
young pupils in a Grammar School, “If two men walk from Bos- 
ton to Dedham a distance of ten miles ; how far is that for each?” 
Immediately there was an eager show of hands, and great enthusi- 
asm ; but great was also the astonishment when they ascertained 

that neither five miles nor twenty miles was the correct answer. 
‘ Such are some of the ways in which we “ waste our strength for 
naught ;” and he who shall succeed in calling attention to them, 
will have discharged a portion of the debt which every man is said 
to owe to his profession. A. ¥. W. 
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Dutt scholars are neither idiots, dunces, nor persons destitute of 
understanding. Dullness in early youth, by no means indicates a 
deficiency of mental power, or a mind so weak as to be unworthy 
of persevering effort to bring out its hidden resources. Many a 
boy, who for a long time retained undisputed possession of the foot 
of his class, and justly merited the appellation of the dullest scholar 
in school, has been gradually awakened, and by patient, persevering 
industry has advanced step by step, until a high degree of eminence 
has been reached. ‘The names of many of our most distinguished 
citizens in every walk in life were enrolled among ‘the many,” 
when in college, and in the class of dull scholars in the earlier 
stages of education. With such examples before him of the rich 
ores concealed beneath such rough and unpromising exteriors, the 
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teacher cannot afford to lose the opportunity to explore and devel- 
op such hidden sources of wealth, nor the world to be deprived 
of the power and influence of such minds. 

Mental life, vigor, and activity, like physical, is the normal con- 
dition of childhood ; dullness and mental inactivity is an abnormal 
one, and indicates an unhealthy or diseased state of the mind. The 
dull scholar should be regarded as the invalid requiring kindness, 
nursing, and the medical treatment of the hospital, and not the 
criminal, deserving the whipping-block, and the bars and bolts of 
the prison, The cause of dullness in school can almost invariably 
be traced to improper nurture or neglect, thus producing a feeble, 
sickly mental growth, and not unfrequently a complete starvation 
of the intellectual powers, 

All dull scholars have a general resemblance ; the same want of 
comprehension of the various duties and exercises required of them, 
and the same apparent inability to appreciate the instruction bestowed 
upon them, seems to exist in every case ; yet if the mental processes 
of this class of scholars are carefully noted, a great diversity of 
power and capacity will be discovered. A large class of such 
pupils owe their dullness chiefly to the slow manner in which their 
minds act ; they are not deficient jn native strength and versatility 
of talent ; they have the ability, and not unfrequently the will and 
the purpose to acquire knowledge, and sometimes labor with becom- 
ing zeal and perseverance for its attainment, but instead of making 
progress, they rather seem proceeding in the opposite direction. 
The road to knowledge with such scholars lies over thorns and 
brambles. ‘The school-room early becomes disagreeable, and its 
duties distasteful and irksome, and they leave it in disgust at the 
earliest opportunity. In the case of such scholars, the very first 
step in their course assumes a maturity of intellect which does not 
exist, and the child commences his education by a failure. He is 
expected to advance at a rate of progress beyond what his capacity 
would have been had he started aright ; he is hurried along, hardly 
able to touch solid ground at all; he is travelling upon a plane 
above his comprehension ; he understands almost nothing of the 
exercises prescribed for him ; he takes no interest, as a natural con- 
sequence, in his studies ; and dullness becomes a necessary result. 


Scholars are frequently found dull in regard to some particular 
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studies, while in other respects they are fully equal to their fellows. 
Such partial dullness is sometimes occasioned by a course of edu- 
cation which developes one class cf mental faculties, and treat all 
others with entire neglect ; and in a comparatively few instances 
dullness arises from a natural deficiency in certain qualities of the 
mind, 

Any successful treatment of dull scholars would seem to demand 
a thorough and careful analysis of their peculiar characteristics ; 
and an indispensable and perhaps the most important element in 
such treatment, we should consider to be a minute and critical study 
of the powers, capacities, and mental processes of each individual 
mind. <A general survey of a school or a class of scholars collec- 
tively is insufficient here ; a regimen and culture adapted to the 
mass will prove of no avail ; specifics ouly, suited to the symptoms 
of each particular case, will cure the evil. The external circum- 
stances, discipline, and opportunities of each mind should be consid- 
ered ; its temperament and disposition must be studied ; its moral 
sentiments and the springs and motives of its actions should be 


understood, and its mental power and strength of will carefully 
gauged. 

When the investigation has béen thoroughly and carefully made, 
the teacher is in a situation to locate the disease and prescribe an 
adequate remedy. He is now in a condition to determine whether 
the scholar is dull from constitutional slowness of mental action ; 


from the want of an adequate stimulus to a mind of ordinary native 
strength and vigor; or from an undue prominence or deficiency of 
some particular class of the intellectual powers. Each of the before 
mentioned classes of cases will be found to require its own peculiar 
treatment. The pupil, whose only fault is the moderation of his 
mental action, needs particularly that his rate of progress should 
be adapted to his powers of locomotion. In the case of such minds, 
it is of the utmost importance that the teacher, as a preliminary, 
should make himself fully acquainted with the amount of progress 
in knowledge already made by the scholar, and commencing at a 
sure starting point, moderating his own pace to such a degree that 
the pupil can readily follow, he should conduct him step by step, 
increasing his rate of progress by degrees ; and if he patiently per- 
severes, at no very distant day, he will find his pupil no longer dull 
and hardly moderate in comparison with himself. 


31 
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The pupil dull from the want of a stimulus to exertion requires 
a very different regimen to overcome his dullness. His peculiar 
mental characteristics and the course of education under the effect 
of which his natural powers become dull and torpid, are equally 
important elements, and should be carefully studied. Such inves- 
tigation will, in almost every case, exhibit some salient point by 
which such pupil can be reached, and his mental powers awakened 
to their new life and activity. This salient point may lie in one 
direction or another ; the great work of the teacher is to discover 
this vital part, and when discovered, to strike home until the pupil 
is completely awake. When this is done the teacher is master of 
the case, the victory is complete, and success is certain. 

In the management of scholars who appear to be dull in some 
branches of study but not so in others, it is of the first importance 
to ascertain whether such dullness arises from a natural mental defi- 
ciency, or whether it is the result of education. If the former, the 
teacher may develop such deficient faculties to a limited extent, 
but he should not undertake to create what does not exist, or to 
counteract nature. Education should follow nature, never oppose 
her. Dullness in particular faculties, from defective education, 
requires no such cautious treatment. The teacher’s course here 
should be thorough and radical, and patient, persevering effort, will 
be sure to bring its full reward. D. 





THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


[The following paper was read at a meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, which will account for some loca! allusions which it contained. ] 


Do the people of our Commonwealth duly appreciate the impor- 
tance of the education of their children, as evinced by the provi- 
sion made for the public schools, and the personal interest manifested 
in them ? 

The Public Schoo] System of Massachusetts has long been the 
theme of admiration and praise, wherever education is appreciated. 
Doubtless, in the main, our Commonwealth is deserving of great 
credit for what she has done; but in the mind of the careful obser- 
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ver, the query must often arise, has she heretofore done, and is she 
now doing, what her own interests, moral, political, and even pecuni- 
ary, demand? Great as has been her outlay of money for educational 
purposes, have they been commensurate with the grand results which 
a complete education is designed and is able to accomphkish ? 

A few suggestions we propose to offer. 

And first, let us look for a moment at the object for which all 
efforts and expenditures are made. 

The welfare of the individual is the primary object to be secured. 
The child is instructed in all that will contribute to his future 
happiness and usefulness. He is taught that he possesses power 
and faculties, which, if properly exercised and employed, will enable 
him to reach the highest elevation designed by the Creator for 
human beings to attain on this earth, in regard to personal enjoy- 
ment and successful effort among his fellow beings. Every child 
rightly instructed, firmly established in correct principles, with all 
his capabilities fully developed, becomes an agent for good, in every 
direction in which he may act, the extent of whose influences cannot 
be easily estimated. 

Thus prepared, he goes forth into the world a real power, to which 
all other forces and powers must yield. Armed with weapon and 
shield, he is prepared, first of all, to act for himself. Next he is 
fitted to aid others wherever his services may be required. 

Thus prepared, he becomes the producer of everything within 
the limits of human skill and energy. He comprehends the laws 
of nature, and by suitable appliances draws from the soil a rich har- 


vest for food and clothing. By his skill changes are wrought on 


all material substances which contribute to the comfort and fullest 
enjoyment of the human race. We need not stop here to show 
how the wide difference has been produced between the ignorant, 
degraded South Sea Islanders and the cultivated, well-developed 
intellect of a New England community. 

The perfection and perpetuity of human government, in its most 
desirable form, are likewise dependent on the proper education of 
the child. And no government on earth requires the proper edu- 
cation of citizens so imperatively as a republican form of govern- 
ment, where every man is in fact a sovereign, exercising his will 
and no small degree of authority in every law he helps to make 
and execute by the vote which he casts into the ballot-box. 
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Again, the moral sentiment which shall prevail, is dependent, in 
no small degree, on the kind of instruction given to teach men how 
to regard each other’s rights — how to promote each other’s welfare, 
and contribute to the common enjoyment and prosperity of the 
community.» 

The minister of the gospel is engaged in a work of the most 
exalted character. But how impotent are his efforts when expended 
on ignorant, brutish minds. 

The child, it is evident, is the representative of all that is valua- 
ble on the earth, —and it is the child that must ultimately impart 
value to everything on the earth. 

We have before us, then, the object for which the community is 
making its contributions and directing its efforts in this matter of 
public instruction. But we have spoken only of the temporal rela- 
tion which the child holds to education. Its future condition, under 
educational influences, cannot be fully considered here ; nor is it 
necessary for our purpose. That is sufficiently obvious, and its 
importance will be clear to every reflecting mind. 

From the general principles thus stated, it becomes necessary to 
draw a few plain, practical inferences, and present such facts and 
illustrations as will remove misapprehension, if any exist. 

Now our first inquiry is, do men, do fathers and mothers, do 
statesmen, do men and women in every station and employment 
labor, do they accumulate property and expend their energies chiefly, 
or to any considerable degree, that every child, soon to be the active, 
influential citizen, shall be so educated that the highest welfare of 
both the individual and the community shall be secured ? 

Taken in the aggregate, the expenditures of the state seem very 
large. A million of dollarsis a great sum. And yet if you divide 
it among the 200,000 school-going children, it is but five dollars 
expended on each child. Will not their shoes and stockings cost 
as much ina year? But there are other expenses, it may be said. 
The children must be fed and clothed while attending school. 
That would be necessary if they did not go to school, and their 
earnings when young would be very small ; and when grown up 
in ignorance, would not be very greatly increased. 

‘And school-houses and furniture, etc., add essentially to the 
expenses.” And yet if you find the value of all the school build- 
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ings in any town, how large a portion of all the property of that 
town do you suppose would be required to pay the whole value of 
them. The present valuation of the property in Springfield, is about 
ten millions of dollars. The simple, lawful interest of that sum, 
for a single year, would raise sixty thousand dollars —a sum much 
larger than the entire value of all our school buildings. 

Both the quality of school buildings and adaptation to comfort and 
convenience, will suffer in comparison with all classes of public 
buildings. Look at our churches, frescoed, carpeted, cushioned, 
with ample room for seating the occupants, with lofty ceilings to 
give greater purity to the atmosphere. And all this to be used 
only about three hours ina week. Compare it with the school- 
rooms, where multitudes of our little children are congregated. 
Comforts here seem to be out of place, conveniences are accounted 
luxuries, and expenditure for them are deemed prodigality. Teach- 
ers who venture to ask for them, are often suspected of want of 
economy, and are considered altogether too nice in their tastes, for 
the business in which they are engaged. ‘The children themselves 
are taught to feel that during their school life, coarse furniture, 
inconveniences of various kinds, are intimately connected with if 
not a part of education. What wonder that they are disposed to be 
rough in their manners while at school, and indulge even in immoral 
practices, which they could never dream of doing at home! What 
teacher does not understand the difference between school-room 
morals and manners, and those of the home circle, and those even 
which are required in business ? 

Go to our public offices, and see how carefully and nicely every 
comfort and convenience is provided. Our court rooms are carpeted ; 
the very stairs and hall even ; and the doors are listed, that the tread 
of feet and closing of doors may not disturb the proceedings of 
the court. The heating and ventilation there is of the best kind 
to be found. 

The prison of the county, too, will strike the observer as a model 
in architecture ; and all provision made for accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which it was erected. 

If the bills of expenditure could be had, doubtless it would be 
found, that more money has been expended in the enlargement and 
improvement of these buildings, within a given period, than for 
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all the school buildings in the city of Springfield, or any other ten 
towns in the county, 

We do not mention these things with the spirit of fault-finding ; 
—we only say —‘‘ These things ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.” 

‘Take the matter of supervision. What other business of equal 
importance is left to take care of itself like it? True, a school- 
committee is appointed, to expend the money voted annually, and 
look after the wants of the schools. But compare their agency 
with any other. ‘They are usually men who have business enough 
to occupy all their time. Then they must serve for mere nominal 
pay. And it is safe to say, that not all men are competent to under- 
stand and provide for the wants of school instruction. 

If a few or a single one, even, on every board of school committee 
cin be found competent and faithful, we say, » happy y teachers! happy 
children ! who enjoy such a favor. 

But even then, so small are the means usually placed at their 
command, that they cannot often do what their judgment and good 
will for the cause would dictate. 

This brings us to suggést a comparison between the provision 
made for the support of schools, and various kinds of money mak- 
ing business. 

The highest salaries paid for the services of any teacher in the 
State, are paid to the principals of the Boston Latin and English 
High Schools — that is, $3000 to each. 

We know of several agents and treasurers of manufacturing 
establishments, whose pay is from two to three times that sum. 
And if there are banks established in any town, it is safe to say that 
the cashier receives double the amount of salary, to that paid any 
teacher in that town. It is said that the pecuniary responsibility 
is great in the case of the cashier, and commands higher pay. Very 
likely. In his case the cash accounts is balanced every night, and 
the board of directors assemble every Monday morning to see if 
any of the dollars of the previous week are missing. ‘ That’s 
what ’s the matter” with the responsibility. Would not our edu- 
cational dividends be increased, if we could balance the books, and 
have a board of directors scan as closely the daily doings of our 
school operations? ‘Then would good teachers get a proper recog- 
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nition of their services, and so would the poor ones, too. The for- 
mer would increase, the latter decrease, to the manifest benefit of 
the education of our children. 

One word more on money appropriations. The State appropriates 
for the foreign children at the State Farm School, in Monson, 
about $50,000, a year; for that in Taunton, another in Bridgewater, 
and one other place, not remembered, making about $200,000, for 
the maintainance and education of foreign children cast among us. 
For other reformatory and benevolent institutions, perhaps quite as 
much more ; very likely half a million of dollars. 

For our four Normal Schools, where teachers are to be fitted to 
teach our own children, the meagre sum of $4,000 is appropriated 
to each. $16,000 for them all. 

There is a hard saying, beginning with these words; “ He that 
provideth not for his own household, etc.,” which might have an 
application besides to the individual head of a family. 

Something might be said in relation to the personal interest shown 
by parents and others in the progress and prosperity of the schools. 

A chapter needs to be written on the visitations of schools by 
parents. What an impulse might a community impart to all its 
schools by frequently entering the school, and observing its opera- 
tions. Both teachers and pupils would be stimulated to higher 
exertions, and the efficiency of all be increased. 

If parents and others would take half the interest to hold meet- 
ings like this and others, in their own school districts at home, as 
to hold cattle shows and horse fairs, the children would receive as 
much benefit, no doubt, as their,cattle and swine do by their annual 
exhibitions. 

Such are a few of the considerations which must lead every candid 
mind to the conclusion that, much as the people of our Common- 
wealth think they have done for the education of their children, a 
better appreciation of the value of educated minds to the individual, 
the family, the community at large, to our government, as .a safe- 
guard and defence, will lead to the conviction, that a much broader 
and more liberal view of the whole subject is to be taken than has 
yet been done. P. 

Springfield, Oct ber, 1864. 
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TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


[The following racy production, is an extract from the last annual report of a town 
in Essex Co.] 


« Your committee are pleased to report that you have much more 
than got your money’s worth of schooling this year. The teachers 
of the Cove, Plain, Newport, Primary and Intermediate Schools, 
for this year, have earned on an average each one hundred and 
fourteen dollars and a fraction, and boarded themselves out of it. 
When board is worth from two dollars, to two and a half a week, 
and there are fifty two weeks in a year, it is plainly seen that teachers 
of these schools cannot live by teaching, unless they adopt a style 
of dress ill adapted to Cape Ann climate. The Grammar School 
of this town, the past year, has been worth to the teachers a hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars and fifty cents. One hundred and forty- 
two dollars and fifty cents, less board bill for fifty two weeks, leaves 
about twenty-five dollars and fifty cents for clothing, and invest- 
ments in United States stocks. A fine inducement to first-class 
teachers! The High School in this town, has been worth to the 
teachers, the past year, three hundred and eighty-two dollars and a 
half. A capital offer to make to a young man, a first-rate teacher, 
with whom nobody will find fault, who has spent one or two thousand 
dollars in educating himself? So long as this town pay their girls 
kitchen wages, for keeping school, and seek to obtain the best of 
teachers, and a first-class High School, by paying mechanic’s wages, 
so long will the people find fault with the school committee for not 
making better bricks without straw. ‘Teachers now may board at 
home, or eke out a living in the long vacations by other means ; but 
before the millenium teachers will be better paid and better teachers 
will be secured, and less fuss will be made about raising money, 
to develop the soul. This preface to our report is not meant to 
defend any poor teaching in this town, but is intended to disarm 
criticism. We have good teachers, but poorly paid. If you have 
your money’s worth, find no fault. The tuition of scholars in this 
town has been the past year, about one cent and a half a day per 
head. If any one finds fault that he did not get his cent’s worth, 
let him pay two cents next’year, and see if he can hire with it some 
teacher nobody can find fault with.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


THis number closes the seventeenth volume of this Journal. THe TEACHER 
belongs not to private individuals, but to the State Teachers’ Association. Its 
financial and editorial managers are annually appointed by the Board of Directors, 
elected by that body, and serve gratuitously. A wider circulation and a larger 
income are desired, not for our pecuniary interest, but solely for the improvement 
and enlargement of the T'eacher. Although the expenses of publication are nearly 
doubled, we hope to continue the Teacher at the old price of one dollar a year. 

Our labors as Resident Editors have been neither few, nor light, nor paid. But 
we do not complain. “To work for nothing” was the bargain; and we have been 
greatly cheered and compensated by the many tokens of public fayor and kind 
appreciation received from teachers of all grades, from the College to the Primary 
School, as well as by an increased circulation and an annual promptness in the 
payment of subscriptions. 

The Finance Committee elected for the ensuing year consists of John J. Payson 
of Chelsea, D, W. Jones of Roxbury, and G. R. Marble of Boston, in the place 
of the faithful and efficient chairman of the present year, Granville B. Putnam, who 
asks to be relieved from further service. 

The monthly editors, chosen by the Board of Directors, are J. Babson of Boston, 
A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, Daniel C. Brown of Boston, C. C. Chase of Lowell, 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby of Salem, J. W. Dickinson of Westfield, Jas. 8. Eaton of 
Andover, Chas. Hammond of Monson, Chas. Hutchins of Boston, Wm. J. Rolfe 
of Cambridge, Mr. Tolman of Lanesboro, Geo, A. Walton of Lawrence. Three of 
them are Principals of Normal Schools, accustomed to discuss the most improved 
methods of simplifying and illustrating each school study to beginners, as well as 
the theory and art of teaching. Two are connected with well-known academies. 
One is the principal of a successful private school, and four are instructors in large 
Grammar Schools. Three are authors of excellent and popular schoo] books. 

We have also the promise of contributions from successful teachers, of the 
most difficult and important of all grades—the Primary Schools. We may 
therefore expect that our pages will be enriched by the fruits of high culture, wide 
reading, and a varied experience. 

We may properly ask teachers to help themselves by subscribing for qur State 
Journal. The interest of our profession, the improvement of schools, the progress 
of Education, and a just State pride, all call for an increased circulation of the only 
Educational Journal of the Bay State. Said an eminent instructor, recently, to us, 
“ No teacher can affurd to be without it.” Said an honored veteran in the service, 
“T have taken it from the start, and it has given me many valued suggestions.” 
The President of one of our largest Colleges writes us, to express his high esti- 
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mate of the practical value of the T'eacher. Another says,“ Your personal and 
local intelligence, during this year, has been fuller and more attractive than ever.” 
lt is our purpose to make this department more complete during the coming 
year; and we invite our correspondents and readers to send us promptly all local 
and personal items of interest to teachers, not omitting that most welcome item, 
one, or two, or many, new subscribers. Nearly one hundred new names have been 
entered on our books during the last fortnight. But there is room for more. 

The Resident Editors for the next year are D. B. Hagar, B. G. Northrop, and 
Wm. E. Sheldon. 





REV. B. G. NORTHROP. 


WE rejoice to learn that the Agent of the Board of Education, Rev. B. G. 
Northrop of Saxonville, has declined the lucrative position tendered him by a man- 
ufacturing company of Massachusetts. We should have anticipated for him a suc- 
cessful career as manager of the business to which he was invited, but we do not 
think the educational interests of the State can afford to lose the intelligent and 
wise efforts of Mr. Northrop. He thoroughly understands the wants of all sections 
of the Commonwealth, and applies himself with enthusiasm to meet them. We 
feel grateful that the largely increased compensation tendered him did not tempt 
him from a field of usefulness for which he has special adaptation, as well as a large 
experience. g 





INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


A. P. Stone, for ten years the able and esteemed Principal of the Plymouth 
High School, and long one of the worthy Editors of this Journal, has taken charge 
of the High School of Portland, Me. On the evening of the fifteenth of October, 
his pupils and friends in Plymouth crowded Davis Hall, to exchange farewell greet- 
ings and present him some testimonials of their esteem and affection, among which 
was an elegant silver tea service. Speeches, and music from the Plymouth band, 
and manifold tokens of regard, made this re-union an occasion of rare interest to all ; 
and most grateful to the retiring Principal. Important as is the work which Mr. 
Stone has done for Plymouth, his influence has by no means been limited to that 
town. The Plymouth County Association owes much to his efforts and uniform 
attendance. As President of the State Teachers’ Association, and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, and as well as by his pen, his influence has reached far 
beyond the limits of his town, or country, or State. No articles written for the 
Teacher have been more widely quoted in the Educational Journals of other States, 
than the sound and practical essays, bearing the familiar signature of A. P.S. We 
shall still expect frequent contributions from his practiced pen. Mr. Stone has had 
446 pupils during his administration of the High School in Plymouth, of whom 
thirty-six have become teachers, and forty-five have entered the army or navy. 
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William B. Graves has taken charge of the High School in Holliston. 


Ellis Peterson has taken the place of J. Cutler, proprietor of a private school in 
Worcester, during the absence of Mr. Cutler in Europe. 


Grant Daniel, late assistant in the Roxbury High School, has been appointed 
Master of the Everett Grammar School, Dorchester. Solon Bancroft of Reading, 
a recent graduate of Dartmouth, succeeds Mr. Daniel in Roxbury. 


Albion K. Slade, formerly Master of a Grammar School in Fall River, has been 
appointed Principal of the High School in that city. 


Alfred Bunker has been confirmed as Usher in the Quincy School, Boston, and 
placed at the head of the Quincy Branch School. 


Miss Eliza F. Russell has been confirmed as Head Assistant in the Lyman 
School, Boston. 


Prof. Agassiz is giving a course of lectures in the Museum at Cambridge, on each 
Friday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, on the Natural History of Domesticated Animals. 
The course is open to farmers and dairymen free. 


George A. Walton, Esq., who has been uninterruptedly engaged in teaching for 
twenty years, during nearly seventeen years of which he has been connected with 
the Oliver Grammar School in Lawrence, has been granted leave of absence for one 
year. A new written arithmetic, by Mr. Walton, has appeared this month. 

The school temporarily vacated by Mr. Walton will be in the charge of James 
H. Eaton, Esq., long the sub-master. 


Ir is said that the best oration delivered at the last commencement of Oberlin 
College, was giten by a colored graduate, Mr. J. H. Cook, of Vetroit, Michigan, 
on “ Progress of Thought in the Present Crisis.” 


Josiah Clarke, late Principal of Williston Seminary, devotes himself to the instruc- 
tion of private classes, in studies preparatory to college, at Northampton. 


Mr. J. C. Gleason, recently of Centre Abington, has become Principal of the 
High School in Barre. 


Hon. John M. Gregory has resigned the office of State Superintendent of the 
Schools of Michigan, to accept the Presidency of Kalamazoo College. The State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, A. S. Welch, Principal, is very successful. A museum 
building will soon be completed. 


Our old friend, Richard Edwards, formerly of the Salem Normal School, is 
encouraged by the increased attendance on the Normal University at Bloomington, 
Illinois, where he presides. 


Hon. Newton Bateman is reélected State Superintendent in Illinois, 


Hon. Oran Favills, State Superintendent, is to act as Editor of the Iowa School 
Journal. 


Geo. W. Hoss, Editor of the Indiana School Journal, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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Col. J. G. McMynn is appointed Superintendent of Wisconsin, in place of J. L. 
Pickard, who has succeeded Wm. H. Wells, in charge of the schools of Chicago. 


William F. Phelps, formerly Principal of the New Jersey Normal School, has 
taken charge of the Normal School in Winona Minnesota. 


Prof. Chester Dewey, D. D., formerly of Williams College, now of Rochester, 
reached the advanced age of 80 years, on Tuesday last. 


Rev. C. T’, Mills, President of Oahu College, Honolulu, is on a visit to this coun- 
try. 


Prof. Silliman, Jr., of Yale College, is giving scientific lectures in the mining 
regions at the Northwest. 


Prof. A. D. Bache, superintendent of. the coast survey, has gone to Europe, for 
the benefit of his health, which is sadly impaired. 


Lewis B. Monroe, Esq., of Boston, has recently completed a course of lessons 
in elocution, at Williams College, and the Faculty desire to secure his services per- 
manently in that department. 


Prof. John A. Porter, of Yale College, has resigned, and will spend a year or 
two in Europe. 


Rev. Ira Chase, D. D., formerly professor at Newton Theological Seminary, died 
at Newton Center, Nov., Ist, at the age of 71. He served as a missionary in West- 
ern Virginia, was afterwards a theological professor in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, and was one of the originators of the Newton institution in 1825, and its first 
professor. 


Wiliam D. Swan, somewhat widely known as a school teacher, publisher, and 
politician, died at Dorchester, Nov., 2nd, at the age of fifty-four. Mr. Swan was 
a member of the State Senate for two years, 1862 and 1863. 


Benjamin Greenleaf of Bradford, the author of the widely known series of 
mathematical works that bears his name, died recently at the age of 78. From 
1830 to 1850, he was the principal of Bradford Academy, where he fitted thousands 
of young men for college, and was very highly esteemed as an instructor. 


Rev. L. H. Cobb has gone to Memphis, charged with the special duty of organ- 
izing and systematizing the colored schools. 


Miss Elizabeth P. Breck, of Northampton, has gone to Hilton Head as teacher 
to the freedmen, under the auspices of a few benevolent individuals in that town, 
who defray her expenses. They also furnish money for the necessary buildings 
for the accommodation of herself and scholars. 


THe School Committee of Newburyport have advanced the salaries of their 
teachers, The salary: of C. M. Woodward, Principal of Brown High School, is 
advanced from #1000 to $1300; that of Albert Hale, Principal of the Female High 
Schoo!, from $1000 to $1200. A liberal advance has been made in the salaries of 
all the other teachers of the city. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. MANN proposes to publish, through Walker, Wise, & Co., by subscription, 
the Lirgor Horace Mann. The work will be in three vols., giving the history of 
the establishment of the Board of Education in Massachusetts; the Anti-Slavery 
papers published in 1851, in a volume entitled “Slavery,” with some additions ; 
and some private correspondence of that period; also the history of Antioch Col- 
lege during his charge of it. 

In Williston Seminary, at Easthampton, vocal music is one of the regular exer- 
cises, The students are gratuitously instructed in this art. The same is done in 
many High schools.. Singing is practiced in most of our Public schools. Well 
would it be for our youth if this subject was systematically taught in all our schools 
as it is in the schools of Germany. 


Amherst College offers $825, in prizes, for the current year. The largest amount 
which any one student can receive, is $225. In geology the students unite theory 
and practice. On the 19th of October, the seniors took a geological excursion to 
Turner’s Falls, 


Hazing. This barbarous practice does not prevail at Williams and Amherst Col- 
‘leges. Trinity College has expelled four of its members for hazing. The faculty 
are determined to stop these outrages. 


Phillips Academy, at Andover, is unusually full, having more than two hundred 
students. 


THe Trustees of Amherst College have voted $300 additional to the salaries of 
each of the professors, and $400 to that of the President. Ambherst gives a prizg 
of $60, annually, to the candidate for the freshman class who passes the best exam- 
ination on entering. Oscar B. Parker of Brimfield, who “ fitted” at Williston Sem- 
inary, took the prize this year. 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, has j ust received a donation of $20,000 to endow 
a professorship. 

WE are glad to receive the Maryland School Journal. It begins well and in a 
good time. As slavery dies, schools will be revived. Brighter days are soon to 
dawn on this State. Success to the Maryland School Journal. A rich and impor- 
tant field is now open for its culture. Among its topics are Normal Schools, music 
in schools, and education in Maryland, as compared with education in other States, 

Nantucket does not mean to let her schools decline, though the wealth and pop- 
ulation are diminishing. Their High school building is an honor to the town, 
Besides supplying the home demand, Nantucket sends many teachers to the “ con- 
tinent.”. James M. Bunker of Nantucket, has become principal of a Grammar 
School in New Bedford, and his son Alfred to the School, Boston. 

Seth 4dams, Esq., of Boston, the well known inventor of the Adams Power Press, 
has given $3000 in aid of the Medical Department of Bowdoin College, and will 
do more for the same object. 

THE patriotism of the children in our schools has been abundantly manifested in 
various forms through the State. A children’s fair and concert at Jamaica Plains, 
held in November, yielded a net profit of $708 for the soldiers, 
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Messrs. TicKNoR & FIELps’ new illustrated magazine, “ Our Young Folks,” is 
to be edited by J. T. Trowbridge, assisted by Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom — 
a trio who certainly ought to furnish a magazine which shall at once secure an 
immense circle of readers. Mrs. Stowe, “ Carleton,” Capt. Mayne Reid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Agassiz, Dr. Dio Lewis, and others, are also to furnish regular contributions 
to the magazine. 

Pror. ZAcHOs’s method of teaching beginners to read, having been referred some 
weeks since to a Committee of Educators, consisting of Thos. Hill, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, Geo. B. Emerson, L. L. D., Rev. J. N. Tarbox, B. G. 
Northrop, Agent of the Board of Education, and other gentlemen. They have 
unanimously adopted the following paper. We shall refer more fully to Prof. 
Zachos’s system when his book is printed : 

The committee on Mr, Zachos’s book, having examined it separately and with 
much care, are unanimous as to the great value of Prof. Zachos’s method. It has 
most of the advantages of the system of phonotyphy, while it avoids the great objec- 
tion to that system, by departing very little in appearance from the usual mode of 
printing. So that a page d reese in Mr. Zachos’s proposed mode will look very 
much like a common printed page. 

They believe that it will furnish a very valuable aid in teaching to read, rendering 
the process comparatively easy and pleasant, to the teacher and to the learner, and 
saving a great deal of time and trouble. 

They would therefore advise that the Primer, or First Reading Book, be printed 
as early as possible, and that it be speedily followed by the Testament, printed after 
the same mode. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A Written ARITHMETIC, for Common and Higher Schools; ‘to which is adapted 
a Complete System of Reviews, in the form of Dictation Exercises. By G. A. 
Watton, Principal of Oliver Grammar School, Lawrence, Mass. Boston: 
Brewer & Tileston. 

Mr, Walton’s book is a complete “ Written Arithmetic,” including in a single vol- 
ume of moderate size all the leading principles and applications of arithmetic, 
usually expanded into a series, and amply sufficient for High school, as well as for 
Common school, purposes. With a little manual of mental arithmetic, like “ Col- 
burn’s First Lessons,” (which, by the way, is admirably adapted to be used in con- 
nection with this, as embodying the same excellent features,) we do not see what 
more the teacher could desire. 

The “ System of Reviews,” is wholly new and exceedingly valuable. It is an 
ingenious method of multiplying the practical examples almost indefinitely, without 
increasing the bulk of the book. It is one of those happy ideas of a practical 
teacher which every other teacher will be glad to profit by, in his daily labor. 

The selection of subjects is, in the main, very judicious. Much skill is shown in 
the development of subjects by the sequence of examples, which we believe to be 
the natural and rational method. The clearness, conciseness, and precision of the 
definitions, rules, and explanations, deserve the highest praise. 

The examples are unusually varied in form, so that the pupil learns to solve 
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questions in whatever way they may present themselves. They are also largely 
drawn from practical life. In both respects, they are eminently fitted to give the 
learner a ready command of his arithmetical knowledge, when he is called upon 
to use it, after his schoo] days are over. 

The book is an easy one to teach as well as to learn ; partly because it is easy to 
learn — so that a pupil of average ability can master and make practical use of it, 
without a teacher—and partly because it contains so much directly intended to aid 
the teacher. 

The author has for many years been one of our most successful instructors, par- 
ticularly in this department of arithmetic; and no man ever put himself more com- 
pletely into a text-book, than he has done here. But this we cannot illustrate at 
length, in this brief notice. Let our readers examine the book, and judge for them- 
selves whether we have told them the half of its good points. 

BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER; von HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Boston: De Vries, 

Ibarra, & Co. 

Another of the beautiful little reprints of the choicest gems of German literature, 
included in the “Collection De Vries.” The fact that it is the sixth edition is a 
pleasant one, as showing both that the public have the good taste to appreciate this 
excellent series, and that the publisher is receiving the substantial reward which he 
deserves. 

This “ Picture-book without Pictures” is in Hans Andersen’s best vein. It is full 
of pictures, delicately finished word-pictures, and novices in German reading will 
find it as easy as it is fascinating. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1864. 


BLacKwoop’s EpINBURGH MAGAZINE, October, 1864. New York: L. Scott & 
Co., 38 Walker Street. 


The Westminster contains, with other good things, articles on Mountaineering, 
Herrings and the Herring Fisheries, Tennyson’s New Poems, and Charles Dickens 
—all of more than usual interest. The summary of contemporary literature is, 
as always, one of the most entertaining and most useful portions of the Review. 
By the way, why does not some American publisher reprint D’Arcy Thompson's 
“ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster?” It must be a unique book, and a right pleas- 
ant one to read, if we may judge from several notices of it which we have seen. 

The best things in Blackwood are the review of Max Muller’s Second Series of 
Lectures on Language, (soon to be republished by Scribner of New York,) and 
the articles on the London Schools, and the late Archbishop Whately. 

THe NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review. New York: Epwarp I. Sears, Editor 
and Proprietor, No. 42 Bible House. 

We have more than once commended this review to teachers, as one which makes 
the discussion of educational topics one of its specialties. In the last number an 
article of twenty-two pages is devoted to Commencements of Colleges, Universities, 
etc. Every article is well worth reading. Chemistry, Vico’s Philosophy of History, 
Elizabeth and her Courtiers, William Pitt and his Times, are among the topics dis- 
cussed. There is also an able and interesting paper on the question, Do the lower 
animals reason ? 

The advanced price of this Review is only $4.00 a year in advance. 
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THE CHRIsTIAN Examiner, November; 1864. Boston: Published by the Pro- 
prietors, at Walker, Wise, & Co’s., 245 Washington Street. 

Among the articles of general interest in this number are those on Praed’s 
Poems, Notes on Hospitals, and on the Antiquity of Man, This last is a remarka- 
bly clear and comprehensive summing up of the recent discoveries and discussions 
connected with its subject. The Review of Current Literature is a feature of the 
Examiner which we have always admired. It is the one magazine on this side of 
the Atlantic, as the Westminster (as far as we know) is on the other side, which 
thus aims to give some account of every important publication, at home or abroad, 
which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or scientific progress, 

The Examiner is published once in two months, at five dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 


THe REVOLT oF THE CoLonies. By Jacop Appot. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

This is the sixth volume of Abbot’s “American History,” and one of the best of 
the series thus far. The author aims to narrate, in a clear, simple, and intelligible 
manner, the leading events connected with thé history of our country. The maps 
and the numerous engravings add much to the interest and the usefulness of the 
books. ‘Teachers will find them excellent collateral reading for pupils studying the 
briefer and less attractive “ Histories,” generally used as text-books. Two more 
volumes will complete the series. 

Sheldon & Co. have also published the last volume of “ THE FLORENCE STORIES,” 
by the same author, who is one of the most prolific as well as the most popular 
writers in this field of juvenile literature. “ FLORENCE’S RETURN” is the title; and 
the journey from Italy, across the Alps and through France to England, is the 
subject. 

“ WALTER IN Damascus,” from the same publishers, is another book of juve- 
nile travel, which will help to make geography more real and more attractive to the 
boys and girls, It is the fourth volume of the series by Rev. Dr. Eppy, entitled 
“ Walter’s Tour in the East.” Young readers will be impatient for the volumes on 
Constantinople and Athens, which are announced as the next to be issued. 


A Common Scuoot History or THE UNITED States; From the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Benson J. Lossina. Illustrated by maps and over 
200 other engravings. pp. 372. New York: Mason Brothers. 


We have examined Lossing’s Common School History with more than ordinary 
care, and with unusual satisfaction. Its handsome type and its beautiful and abun- 
dant illustrations command at once the favor of the reader. A perusal of the 
work shows that the experienced author has presented in a very systematic order, 
and in language clear and concise, all the important facts in the history of our 
country, from the earliest settlement down to the capture of Atlanta. 

The feature of the book which has especially attracted our attention is its pecu- 
liar fitness for a class text-book. Some histories are pleasant to read, while they are 
very difficult for a child to learn. But Lossing’s History is inferior to none in 
interest, is so simple in its style, that scholars will find no difficulty in understanding 
and learning it. 

We heartily commend this work to the favorable attention of teachers. 





